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Memorabilia. 


PEERE will be found in the Revue des Deus 

Mondes for June 15 an interesting note 
by M. M. Magendie, on a hitherto ignored 
source of ‘Tartuffe.’ Scarron’s ‘ Hypo- 
crites’ has been recognised as the origin of 
one short episode of the play; but the story 
to which M. Magendie draws attention pro- 
vided suggestion for something more impor- 
tant, for nothing less, in fact, than the 
famous scenes in which Tartuffe attempts to 
seduce Elmire, and Elmire draws him on to 
incriminate himself under the eyes of the 
concealed Orgon. It is contained in ‘ Les 
Amours d’Aristandre et de Cléonice,’ an 
intercalated tale, about how a 
preacher, the ‘‘ béat Hiparque,’’ at Perse- 
polis, was received into the friendship of a 
worthy couple, and presently began to pursue 
the wife with his addresses. 
conversation and action show some curious 
resemblances with those in ‘ Tartuffe,’ and 
Eurigéne resorts to the same sort of device as 
Elmire to prove to her husband what the 
admired preacher is capable of. As M. Mag- 
endie briefly shows, comparison brings out 
the genius of Moliére, which, by depth of 
thought and wealth of sentiment, has trans- 
formed a mediocre conception into greatness. 
The author of the ‘ Amours d’Aristandre et 
de Cléonice ’ was le sieur Vital d’Audiguier : 
poet, prose-writer and soldier, well-known 
— liked in his day,—who published it in 
624. 


THE June number of Antiquity would afford 
many notes for ‘Memorabilia’ — we | 
It has been 


restrict ourselves to one point. 


certain | 


The details of ° 


| Royal College of Physicians. 
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found possible by means of ultra-violet rays, 
to photograph, and so decipher, the under- 
lying writing of a palimpsest. Mr. Leonard 
V. Dodds supplies an account of this. When 
a palimpsest is illuminated by a beam of 
invisible ultra-violet rays only the tints and 
dyes still present in the parchment from the 
erased writings fluoresce, and are seen clearly 
distinct both from the superimposed writing 
and from the parchment itself. The visible 
writing appears as if in outline type—white 
letters with a narrow black edge—while the 
origina] and erased text comes out in a dark 
grey lettering. An example of this photo- 
graphy is given, showing part of folio 193 of 
the Codex Sangallensis, photographed first by 
ordinary light and then under ultra-violet 
radiation, which brings to light an under- 
lying but now plainly legible transverse 
script. It needs but little reflection or imag- 
ination to see how large a field is thus opened, 
and that by a method which both gives in- 
stantaneously a permanent record, and causes 
no damage to existing writings. 


/ the Spectator for June 29 Miss Joan 

Woollcombe concludes an article on Life 
in a Woman’s Prison with the words: 
‘“ Prison is not the worst punishment that 
civilization has invented; perhaps it is the 
most humane of our institutions.’’ It may 
possibly be objected to the first clause that 
the invention of prison goes back to times 
and stages of barbarism; and the second 
clause may startle. Yet Holloway, as this 
writer describes it, is made to wear even some- 
thing of austere charm. True, there is the 
clanking of keys, and there is the prison 
dress: but the cells are described as clean and 
not uncomfortable; the food as good; the 
workshops as airy and pleasant. More than 
all this—we are told that ‘‘ Quite unofficially 
—but none the less effectively—it is held that 
apprehension, trial and sentencing have ma- 
terially contributed towards the expiation ”’ ; 
and that the incredible tidiness and efficiency 
everywhere to be noted are enforced by 
‘* pleasant-faced officers, whom we do not now 
apparently, call wardresses.’’ This is a long 
way from the prison of old tradition and of 
literature. 


HE opening article of the July Connoisseur 
is the first instalment of Mr. C. J. S. 
Thompson’s account of the Portraits at the 
The pictures 
in the collection there number one hundred 
and thirty, and the most of them are por- 
traits. The earliest would appear to be that 
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of Vesalius, an impressive and beautiful 
work which has been attributed to Calcar. 
However, Mr. M. H. Spielmann has given 
reason for rejecting this attribution, and the 
name of Titian has been breathed in this con- 
nection—we may have here the copy of a lost 
original by the great painter. The physicians 
dealt with in the number are Wharton, Wil- 
liam Harvey, John Radcliffe, Richard Mead, 
William Croone and Arbuthnot. Photo- 
graphs of the portraits are given—with one 
also of Roubiliac’s bust of Mead—and a 
sketch of the life of each subject. Perhaps 
not quite enough space is given to the loveable, 
witty and upright Arbuthnot. Looking at 
these portraits, one is struck by the effect of 
convention in the treatment of the hands, 
which makes these both feminine in charac- 
ter and also younger than the countenances 
would warrant. Mr. Fred Roe’s charming 
and abundantly illustrated description of the 
Geffrye Museum in the Kingsland Road, 
Shoreditch, should send many readers thither. 
Mr. Charles C. Beard has found a good sub- 
ject, and one almost unsung and unworked 
by the collector, in the corkscrew. Corkscrews 
were not needed till the seventeenth century, 
and Mr. Beard supposes that what was first 
employed to serve as such was the ‘‘ worm”’ 
at the end of a pistol ramrod, intended for 
withdrawing wads from a loaded weapon. 
The contrivance itself is first named a 
‘* screw,’’ and ‘‘ corkscrew ’’ seems not to be 
found in literature earlier than Amhurst’s 
poem ‘The Bottle-Scrue,’ which was _ pub- 
lished in 1720. Not one example of a cork- 
screw is to be found in the Guildhall Museum. 
Mr. Beard gives numerous photographs from 
his own and other collections and also repro- 
duces illustrations from a late eighteenth 
century Birmingham trade catalogue in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


PRINT-COLLECTORS may like to note 

that the Print Collector’s Quarterly for 
July contains a useful biographical diction- 
ary of eighteenth century Scottish engravers, 
compiled by Mr. George H. Bushnell. These 
number over one hundred and fifty. The 
compiler has noted with surprise the absence 
of a large proportion of these names from 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers.’ Many of them have been retrieved 
direct from contemporary registers and the 
like, involving much tedious labour. This 
will enhance collectors’ 
Bushnell for a list which may well, as he 
hopes, form the basis for an eventual history 
of engraving in Scotland. As usual the plates 
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in this little quarterly are delightful. Much 
space is given to the enigmatic master, M. Z. 
whose work, if it looks poor compared with 
Diirer, yet well deserves study. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, July 5, 1729. 





obligations to Mr. | 


His Majesty has been pleafed to grant unto 
Sir John Jennings Knt. Joseph Soanes, and 
Philip Cavendijfh Efgqs. Sir Gerard Conyers, 
Sir Edward Bellamy, and Sir John Thomp- 
jon, Knts. Sir Thomas Colby, Bart. Samuel 
Holden, William Fawkener, Balizar Lyell, 
John Hanbury, Ralph Radcliffe, Nicholas 
Clarke, William Bazter, Sidney Godolphin, 
Charles Chamberlain, Edward Vernon, John 
Guy, William Collier, Jeyes Seawell, Richard 
Moreton, Collin Campbell, Charles Vanbrugh, 
and Jofeph Bell Efqs. their Executors, Ad- 
miniftrators and Affigns, all that Power of 
continuing, maintaining, erecting and charg- 
ing feveral Light-Houfes, and Lights upon 
the North and South Forelands in the County 
of Kent; and alfo Authority to demand and 
take from all Ships and Veffels, having the 
Benefit of the faid Light-Houfes and Lights 
the feveral Duties therein mentioned, being 
the fame Duties as are now taken for the faid 
Light-Houfes and Lights, by Virtue of a 
Grant thereof made by her late Majefty 
Queen Anne to Robert Osboldfton Efq; to 
have and to hold all the faid Powers, Author- 
ities and Premiffes, to them, their Executors, 
Adminiftrators and Affigns, for and during 
the Term of ninety-nine Years, to commence 
from the Expiration, Surrender, Forfeiture, 
or other fooner Determination of the afore- 
{aid Grant to the faid Robert Osbold{ton 
Efq; in Truft for the fole Ufe and Benefit of 
the poor Seamen of the Royal Hofpital of 
Greenwich, without Account, rendering to 
His Majefty, his Heirs, and Succeffors, dur- 
ing the faid Term, the yearly Rent of 201. 


. . . ° . . . . . 


The new Sewer that is making from Scot- 
land-Yard up Charing Crofs, and to be car- 
ried through Pall-Mall beyond St. James's 
Houfe, will coft 60001., which is to be de- 
fray’d by the Ground Landlords. 


We hear that —— Heath Efq; of Ezeter, 
hath bought the late Lord Lechmere’s Cham- 
bers in the Temple for 1000 Guineas, which 
are the beft and pleafanteft in that Place. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THOMAS DE LA MARE, ABBOT 
OF ST. ALBANS. 


N a note on the arms of Grandison, 

de la Mare and Blount (clvi. 385) 
I made the statement that Thomas de la 
Mare (1309-1396), Abbot of St. Albans, be- 
longed to the family of de la Mare of King’s 
Walden, Herts, and Little Parndon, Essex. 
As I believe the ancestry of Abbot Thomas 
has not before been given, it may be useful 
here to state the evidence on which I rely. 
The best accounts of his life may be 
found in ‘ D.N.B.’ and ‘ Victoria County 
History, Herts,’ in each of which 
Gesta Abbat. (ii. 373-5) is quoted to show 
that his father was a Sir John de la 
Mare and his mother Joan, daughter of Sir 
John de Herpesfeld. Now ‘ V.C.H. Herts,’ 
under Harpsfield (ii. 414) states that the 
four daughters and co-heirs of John de 
Harpsfield conveyed by fine that manor to 
John de Benstede and Petronilla his wife in 
1316. The inquisitio post mortem of John de 
Benstede, dated 1323-4, states that he held 
Little Perndon, Essex, and land in Harps- 


field jointly with Petronilla, his wife, of the | 


enfeofiment of Joan, widow of John de la 
Mare, and of three other ladies (named), 
daughters of John de Arpsfield. The 
inquisitio post mortem of Petronilla, widow 
of John de Benstede, states that she held 
the manor and advowson of Little Perndon, 
Essex, and the manor of Harpsfield of the 
gift of John de la Mare. Finally, we have 
an Essex fine of 1304 in which John de la 
Mare, and Joan, his wife, grant the manor 
of Little Parndon to Humphrey de Walden 
for life; and another of 1316 in which John, 
son of John de la Mare, grants to John de 
Benstede and Petronilla, his wife, the rever- 
sion of the manor and advowson of Little 
Parndon which Humphrey de Walden holds 
of the gift of John de Ja Mare and Joan, his 
wife. It is obvious, therefore, that Abbot de 
la Mare was a son of John dela Mare of 
Little Parndon, who died before 1316, by his 


wife Joan, one of the four daughters and co- | 
heiresses of John de Harpsfield ; and that he) 
had an elder brother, John of the fine of 1316. | 

Having established this point, there is no | 
difficulty in tracing the line back, at any rate | 
to a date between 1201 and 1212 (‘ Red Book ' 
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of the Exchequer’) when Robert de Mara 
held one knight’s fee in Essex and Herts as 
the heir of Alban de Gyruy (rectius Heyrun) ; 
Alban de Heyrun is found in possession of 
this fee from 1160-2 to 1171-2 (ibid). His 
father seems to have been Osbert de la Mare, 
who held a knight’s fee in Essex and Herts 
(apparently this fee), in 1190-1, and is found 
in the Red Book at intervening dates up to 


1201-12. As Robert was the heir of the 
Heyruns, Osbert, his father, presumably 
held jure uxoris. That they were father and 


son appears from Testa de> Nevill, where, 
under date 1204-12, we read that Robert, son 
of Osbert de Mara, holds one carucate of land 
in Waldene by service of one fee. But 
though Osbert presumably married the daugh- 
ter of the Heyrun heiress, the actual name 
of his wife (and the mother of Robert) was 
Emma, daughter of Robert de Sifrewast, as 
appears from a suit quoted by Wrottesley 
(‘ Pedigrees from the Plea Rolls.’) Robert 
was with Falkes de Breauté, and his land 
in Walden and Offley was seized into the 
King’s hands. It was restored to Alice, his 
wife, in 1224-5 (‘ Rot. Lit. Claus.’). The men- 
tion here of Offley has led the writer of the 
article on Offley in V.C.H. Herts to assume 
that this Robert and Osbert his father held 
the manor of Offley But the descent (which 
is quite clear) of Lavington, Wilts, held by 
the Offley de la Mares, shows that this is 
not so, and that the writer has confused the 
Offley and Parndon lines. But the fact that 
the de la Mares of Parndon held land in 
Offley is strong evidence that they were 
cadets of the Offley house. By 1229 John de 
Mara had succeeded Robert, his father, in 
Walden (‘ Excerpt. e Rot. Fin.’). In 1236 he 
held 2 fees and 1/8 in Parndon and Luke- 
tonia, Essex, and in the vill of Welwe, 
Herts, of the (Balliol) Barony of Valoignes 
(‘ Testa de Nevill’) and one knight’s fee in 
Walden Regis. By 1251-2 his son John had 
succeeded, when John son of John de la 
Mare entered into a fine regarding land in 
Parndon and the advowson of the church. 
A fine of 1254-5 shows that this John de la 
Mare held his tenements in Parndon of Lora 
de Balyol as of her manor of Benington. It 
was this John, no doubt, who died c. 1275 
seised of land in Walden Regis, as wel] as 
land in Hitchin and Offley held of Devorgilla 
Balyol. His grandson John, son of his eldest 
son, John, aged fifteen, was found to be 
his heir. This last John I take to be he of 
the fine of 1304 above, husband of Joan de 
Harpsfield, and father of John, his eldest 
son, of the fine of 1316, above, and of Abbot 
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Thomas, of William, 
(1339-40), of Dionisia, a nun at St. Mary 
de Pré Priory, St. Albans, and of two other 
sons, monks. (See the ‘ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography ’ and the ‘ Victoria County 
History ’). 

The arms of the family support this pedi- 
gree. A roll of the time of Edward I. yives the 
arms of John de la Mare of Essex as, Arg. on 
a bend az. three eaglets or (Harl. MS. 6°39). 
‘The same arms are ascribed to Sir John da la 
Mare of Essex (c. 1308-14) in a roll prit.ted 
by Nicholas in 1828. ‘This is the Abbot’s 
father. ‘ V.C.H. Herts’ (ii. 496, 7) ascribes 
these arms to the Abbot; and on his tomb in 
St. Alban’s Cathedral may be seen the bend 
with the three eaglets. 

There is one further point to which I have 
already referre! in the paper cited above. 
The monkish chronicler states (Gesta Abbat. 
ii. 371) that Abbot de la Mare was related 
to Sir William de Montacute, Earl of Salis- 
bury; Sir William de la Zouche, lord of 
Haringworth ; Sir Thomas de Grandison ; 
Thomas de Gr andison, Bishop of Exeter; Sir 
Richard de Havering; John de St. Leger ; 
John de Argentine; and Thomas de Bassing- 
bourne. It would be a nice exercise in gen- 
ealogy to investigate these relationships. As 
I have shown, the arms of these de la Mares 
were similar to those of the Grandisons. 
Bishop Grandison’s sister was married to 
William de Montacute, which would explain 
the Montacute relationship. The Bishop’s 
mother, Sibilla Tregoz, was granddaughter 
of Juliana de Cantilupe ; and Juliana’s bro- 
ther, William de Cantilupe, was father of 
Millicent, wife of Ivo 
William de la Zouche. The 
Peerage ’ (under ‘ Havering ’) suggests a rela- 
tionship between the Haverings and the de la 
Mares of Offley, probably the parent stock 
of the branch of Parndon; and the St. 
Legers were also related to the Offley family 
(V.C.H.’ under Offley), as well as to the 
Haverings (‘ Complete Peerage ’). 


the Cantelupes; for Richard de Argentine, 
who died in 1246, seems to have had a wife, 
Margery, who married secondly Roger de 
Cantelupe, of Chesterton, Hunts. And Rich- 


ard was the great-grandfather of John de/| 


Argentine, above (see Dr. 
on Argentine’s manor, Melbourn, printed in 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s Trans- | 
actions, Vol. xxviii.). About the Bassing- 


bournes I can make no suggestion. 


BE. Sr. 


JOHN Brooks. 


Abbot of Missendon | 


and mother of Sir | 
‘ Complete | 


The Ar- | 
gentines were perhaps also related through | 


Palmer’s paper | 
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THE KING’S SHIPS : 
COMMISSIONERS’ LIST OF |677. 


\ R. R. Srewart-Brown has loaned me 

Admiral Sir Richard Haddock’s MS, 
List of His Majesty’s Royal Navy dated 
3 Nov., 1677, thus: ‘‘ Ye 34 Ober 77.” This 
book is described by. Sir J. Knox Langton as 
one of the books ‘‘ made for the principal 
Commissioners, bound in smooth red morocco 
with gilt edges’ and w ritten in a pretty formal 
hand very easy to read ;’’ a copy was exhibited 
at the Naval Exhibition, 1891, which was 
said to have belonged to "the Duke of York 
when Lord High Admiral and afterwards 
James il. 

The Navy at that date consisted of 9 first 
rates, 17 second rates, 42 third rates, 40 
fourth rates, 17 fifth rates, 10 sixth rates, in 
all 135 ships of war and 17 yachts, 13 sloops, 

















| 
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6 hulks, 4 hoys and 5 smacks. 
The 1st rates were generally armed thus :— 
T. cwt. 
26 Cannon of VII 9 ft. weighing 84 10. 
28 Whole Culverin 93 ft. x 58 16. 
28 Sakers 83 ft. ie 30 16. 
12 Sakers y 
4 Sakers [ 7 ft. i 12 16. 
2 iii Pounders 5 ft. - 10. 
10U Tons 187 8. 
The 2nd rates :— 
T. ewt. 
26 Demy Cannon 9% ft. weighing bi 4, 
26 Whole Culverin 9 ft. A 0. 
26 Sakers 84 ft. ‘6 28 12, 
10 Sakers 7% oft: 5 3 
2 iii Pounders 5 ft. <. 10. 
90 Tons 159 6. 
The 3rd rates :— 
T. cwt. 
26 Demy Cannon 93 ft. weighing 70 4. 
26 xii Pounders 9 ft. 41 12. 
10 Sakers ; ft. 95 8 0. 
4 Sakers ft. 5 3 4 
4 iii Pounders 3 ft. na 1 0. 
70 Tons 124 0. 
| Sometimes the 3rd rates mounted :— 
24 xxiv Pounders 53T. 
| 26 Demy Cannon 313T | adie Fin 
| 12 Light Sakers 7 1/10th T. | 92 - 
| 2 iii Pounders 4T. ! ‘ 
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The 4th rates were also variously armed, 
but generally mounted :— 


92 xxiv Pounders 47,T. ) or 54 guns 
92 Sakers 283T. > weighing 
10 Light Sakers 6T. 82 Tons. 


The 5th rates :— 


18 Demy Culverin 28T. | or 32 guns 
10 Sakers 8hT. + weighing 


4 Minions 1$T. |} 38 Tons. 


Fireships mounted 10 or 8 Sakers. 

6th rates mounted 16 Sakers 13:7. and 
2 Minions, in all, 18 guns weighing 14 Tons. 

Yachts 8 iii Pounders weighing 3 Tons. 

Small yachts mounted 4 iii Pounders. 


A ruLt List oF His MasestIEs SHIPPS WITH 
THEIR DIMENSIONS, WHEN, WHERE AND BY 
WHOM BUILT. 

First Rates. 

Royat Soveratcn, 100 (1545)T. Wool- 
wich. Capt. Pett. Senior. 1637. [After 
several re-builds shewn in 1762 on Harbour 

Service. | 

Roya, Cuares, 100 (1441)T. Portsmouth. 
Comiss'. Deane. 1673. [Re-built as QUEEN, 
1693, re-built as Royat Grores, 1715. ] 

Royat James, 100 (1441)T. Portsmouth. 
Comiss'. Deane. 1675. [Re-named Roya 
Grorcr, then Victory, 1691. ] 

Royat Prince, 100 (1400)T. 
Mr, Phineas Pett. [1670.] 
Roya Wirtram, 1692. | 

Lonpon, 96 (1328)T. Deptford. Mr. 
Jonas Shish. 1670. [Taken to pieces be- 
tween 1747-50. | 

Sr. Anprew, 96 (1313)T. Woolwich. Mr. 
Christopher Pett. 1670. [Re-named Roya. 


Ayn, 1703. ] 
Cartes, 96 (1257)T. Deptford. Mr. 
1668. [Re-named Sr. GrorcE, 


Chatham. 
[Re-built as 


Jonas Shish. 
1687, converted to 2nd rate March, 1690-91. ] 

Sr. Mrcwart, 90 (1107)T. 
Comiss'. Tippetts. 1669. [Converted to 2nd 
rate, 1689, rebuilt as MartBoroucn, 1706. 
Abandoned and destroyed at sea, 29 Nov., 
1762. | 


1 New Shipp. 
[Note. The new ship was :— 

Britannra, 100 (1500)T. Chatham. Mr. 
Phineas Pett. 1682. ] 

Second Rates. 

Royan Karuertne, 84 (1050)T. 
wich, Mr. Christopher Pett. 1664. 
named Ramitures, 1706. ] 


[ Re- 





Portsmouth. | 


Wool- | 
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Victory, 82 (1029)T. Deptford. Mr. 
Burrell. 1620. Chatham. Mr. Phineas 
Pett. 1665. [Broken up at Woolwich, 27 
Feb., 1690/91. ] 

Henry, 82 (1020)T. Deptford. Mr. Cal- 
lis. 1656. [Was the Dunsar, re-named in 
1660, burnt 1682. ] 
| FRreEnco Rusy, 80 (968)T. Prize, French, 
1666. [Converted to a hulk, 1685/86. ] 

St. Grorce, 70 (900)T. Deptford. Mr. 
| Burrell. 1622. [Named Gerorce during the 
Commonwealth, re-named St, Grorce, 1660. 

‘““ Sunk for defence of ye dock at Sheerness, 
20 Oct., 1697.’’] 


TryumpH, 70 (898)T. Deptford. Mr. 
Burrell. 1623. [Scrapped 1687. ] 
Untcorne, 64 (845)T. Woolwich. Mr. 
Boate. 1633. [Sold 1687/88. ] 

Rarnesow, 64 (817)T. Deptford. Mr. 
Bright. 1617. [Condemned 1680]. 


IX New Shipps. 
[The New Ships were :— 


1680. ALBEMARLE, Harwich. Isaac Betts. 
1685. Coronation. Portsmouth. Isaac 
Betts. 

1682. DuxKr. Woolwich. Thomas Shish. 


Re-named Princp GeorceE in 1701. 

1679. Dutcuess. Deptford. Jonas Shish. 
Re-named Princess ANNE, 31 Dec., 1701, 
WINDsor CastTiE, 14 Jan., 1701/2, and Bien- 
HEIM, 1706. 


1683. Neptune. Deptford. Jonas Shish. 
1682. OsseERy. Portsmouth. Daniel 
Furzer. Re-named Princess, 2 Jan., 


| 1715/16, and Princess Rovyat, 1728. 


1679. Sanpwicn. Harwich. Isaac Betts. 

1678. Vancuarp. Portsmouth. Daniel 
Furzer. Re-named Duke in 1728. 

1678. Wuinpsor’ CASTLE. Woolwich. 


Thomas Shish. (Naval Chronicle states in 
error, ‘‘ built 1670 ’’).] 
Third Rates. 

Royat Oaxe, 74 (1107)T. Deptford. Mr. 
Shish. 1674. [Re-built 1741.] 

Epear, 72 (998)T. Bristoll. Mr. Bayley. 
1668. [Blown up at Spithead, 15 Oct., 1711.] 

Harwicu, 70 (987)T. Harwich. Comiss'. 
Deane. 1674. [Cast away in Hammoze 
(sic), 3 Sept., 1691. ] 

Swirtsure, 70 (978)T. Harwich. Ant. 
Deane, Esq. 1673. [Re-named Revence, 2 
Jan., 1715/16. Broken up 1787. ] 

CaMBripcF, 70 (941)T. Deptford. Mr. 
| Jonas Shish. 1666. [Lost in gale, 19 Feb., 
| 1693 /94.] 

Warsricnt, 70 (892)T. Blackwall. Mr. 
| Johnson. 1666. [Re-named Eprnsurcu, 
| 1715/16. ] 
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Resotucon, 70 (885)T. Harwich. Mr. | 


Deane. 1667. 
Nov., 1703.] 

Monmouta, 66 (880)T. Chatham. Mr. 
Phineas Pett. 1666. [Fought at Belleisle, 


[Lost in great gale, 26-27 


1761. } 
Rupert, 66 (813)T. Harwich. Mr. 
Deane. 1665. [Taken to pieces, 1736.] 


Derreance, 64 (902)T. Deptford and Chat- 
ham, Mr. Pett, 1665-1666, and re-built 1676. 
[See note below. | 

Mary, 64 (795)T. Woolwich Mr. Chris- 
topher Pett. 1649. [Lost on Goodwin Sand 
in great gale, 26-27 Nov., 1703. | 

MovuntaGueE, 62 (809)T. Portsmouth. Mr. 
Tippetts. 1654. [Fought at Quiberon Bay, 
20 Nov., 1759. ] 

HENRIETTA, 62 (763)T. 
Bright. 1654. 
25 Dec., 1689. ] 


Horsydowne. Mr. 


REVENGE, 62 (762)T. Limehouse. Mr. | 
Graves. 1654. [Condemned 1678. ] | 
DreapNnovucat, 62 (735)T. Blackwall. Mr. | 
Johnson. 1654. [Foundered 16 Oct., 1690.]_ 


Gioucester, 60 (760)T. Limehouse. Mr. | 
Graves. 1654. [Wrecked on Leman and 
Ower, 6 May, 1682. } 

Piymovra, 60 (752)T. 
Taylor. 1654. 
Aug., 1705. 

Yorke, 60 (734)T. Blackwall. Mr. John- | 
son. 1654. [Wrecked on ye Shipwash, 23 
Nov., 1703—Not in great gale, 26-27 Nov. ] 

Lyon, 60 (727)T. Chatham. Mr. Apslin, | 


Wapin. Capt. 
[Supposed lost at sea, 11 


1640. Re-built Capt. Taylor [1658]. [Sold 
by inch of candle, 16 Dec., 1698. ] | 
DuNKIRKE, 60 (704)T. Woolwich. Mr. 
Burrell. 1651. [Taken to pieces, 1750. ] | 
Moncke, 60 (696)T. Portsmouth. Mr. 
Tippetts. 1650. [Wrecked in Yarmouth 


Roads, 24 Nov., 1720. ] 

Otp James, 70 [see note below. ] 

XX New Shipps. 

| Note .—In 1660 the original names of cer- | 
tain ships were altered :— | 

SPEAKER became Mary. | 
LyMg became MontacGueE. 
LancGPort became HENRIETTA. | 
Newsury became REVENGE. | 
Marston Moor became Yorke. | 
Worcester became DUNKIRKE. | 
TORRINGTON became DREADNOUGHT. 

The Orv James, 70, appears to have been | 
built as Ricwarp in 1658, re-named Royat 
James in 1660. She was burnt by the Dutch, | 
but extinguished, in 1667. Her tonnage is 
given as (875)T., and as (1108)T. Said to 
have been sold 1683. 
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Derrtance, 64, 3rd rate (902)T. This ship 
was built originally at Deptford, 1665/6, and 
re-built at Chatham (after having been acci- 
dentally burnt at that port 6 Dec., 1668), in 
1676. | Taken to pieces, 1747-50]. 

The twenty new ships were :— 


Ann. Chatham. Phineas Pett. 1678. 
| Berwick. Chatham. Vhineas Pett. 1679, 
| Brepaw, Harwich. Isaac Betts. 1679, 


' Burrorp. Woolwich. Thomas Shish. 1679, 
| Capratn. Woolwich. Thomas Shish. 1678. 
Kacte. Portsmouth. Daniel Furzer. 1678/9, 
Kvizaperu, Deptford. Capt. Castle. 1679, 
Essex. Blackwall. Henry Johnson. 1679, 
Exeter. Blackwall. Henry Johnson. 1680. 
Expepition. Portsmouth. Daniel Furzer, 
| 1679. 
GRAFTON. 


Woolwich. Thomas Shish. 1679. 


{Wrecked near Plymouth, Hampron Court. Deptford. Jonas Shish. 
| 1678 


Hope. Deptford. Capt. Castle. 1678. 
Kent. Blackwall. Henry Johnson. 1679. 
Lennox. Deptford. Jonas Shish. 1678. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Bristol]. F. Bayley. 1679. 
PENDENNIS. Chatham. Phineas Pett. 1679. 
Restoration. Harwich. Isaac Betts. 1678. 
Stirring CasTLe. Deptford. Jonas Shish. 

1679. 

Surroik. Blackwall. Henry Johnson. 1680.] 
Fourth Rates. 
Wootwt Hu, 54 (716)T. Woolwich. Mr. 

Phineas Pett. 1674. [Re-built 1701/02. ] 
Leopard, 54 (676)T. Deptford. Mr. 

Shish. 1658. [Shewn as a hulk in 1688 

List. | 
Oxrorp, 54 (677)T. Bristoll. Mr. Bay- 

ley. 1674. [Re-built 1727 at Portsmouth. ] 
GREENWICH, 54 (659)T. Woolwich. Mr. 

Christopher Pett. 1666. [Wrecked in W.I. 

hurricane, 20 Oct., 1744.] 

Sr. Davin, 54 (638)T. Forrest.1 

zer. 1666. [Sold 20 Aug., 1713.] 
YarmourTH, 54 (626)T. Yarmouth. Mr. 

Edgar. 1653. [Condemned 1680. } 

New Castie, 54 (625)T. Ratcliffe. Mr. 

Phineas Pett. 1654. [Wrecked near 


Mr. Fur- 


| Chichester; drove from Spithead in great 


gale, 26-27 Nov., 1703. ] 

Happy Returne, 54 (623)T. Yarmouth. 
Mr. Edgar. 1654. [Surrendered to French 
off Cape La Hogue, 4 Nov., 1691. ] 


PrincessE, 54 (620)T. Forrest. Mr. Fur- 
zer. 1661. [Broken up 1680. ] 
Porttanp, 50 (588)T. Wapin. Capt. 


Taylor. 1649. [Burnt near Malaga to avoid 


capture, 12 April, 1692. ] . 
1. Probably Conpill, Forest of Dean. (See 
elvi. 318). 
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| 
ANTHILOPE, 48 (576)T. Woodbridge. Mr. | 
Cary. 1654. [Sold 11 June, 1693]. | 
Swattow, 48 (559)T.  Pitchhouse. Mr. | 
Thomas Taylor. 1653. [Cast away 1n Ire-| 
land, 9 Feb., 1691/92. ] 


Mary Ross, 48 (555)T. Woodbridge. Mr. 
Monday. 1654. [Surrendered 12 July, 1691.] | 
Jersey, 48 (558)T. Maldon. Mr. Star- | 


ling. 1654. [Surrendered off Dominica, 18 | 
Dec., 1691. She was destroyed by British | 
at Blanc Sablon, Labrador, 10 May, 1694.] 

Assistance, 48 (555)T. Deptford. Mr. | 
Johnson. 1650. [Sunk as breakwater at 
Sheerness, 1745. ] 

Diamonp, 48 (550)T. Deptford. Mr. Pett, 
Senior. 1651. [Surrendered to French, 20 
Sept., 1693. ] 

STaVEREENE, 48 (548)T. Dutch Prize. 1672. 
(Captured from Dutch at Solebay, 28 May, 
1672. 

== 48 (547)T. Portsmouth. Mr. 
Tippetts. 1653, [Surrendered and sunk next 
day, 25 April, 1709. ] 

Crowne, 48 (530)T. Redrith. Mr. Castell. 
1654. [Lost, cast away at St. Julian Fort, 
River Tagus, 29 Jan., 1718/19.] 

Dover, 48 (544)T. Shoreham. Mr. 
Castell. 1654. [Still in Navy Lists in 1719. ] 

Reserve, 48 (538)T. Woodbridge. 
Commiss'. Pett. 1654. ost in Yarmouth 
Roads in great gale, 26-27 Nov., 1703. ] 


Forestcut, 48 (538)T. Deptford. Mr. 


Shish. 1650. [Cast away West Indies, 4 
July, 1698. ] 

Rusy, 48 (532)T. Deptford. Mr. Pett, 
Senior. 1651. [Surrendered off Ushant in 


the action of 10 Oct., 1707. ] 

Centurton, 48 (531)T. Ratcliffe. Mr. 
Pett, Senior. 1650. [Wrecked near Ply- 
mouth, 25 Dec., 1689. ] 

Apvice, 48 (545)T. Woodbridge. Com- 
miss", Pett. 1650. [Surrendered when re- 
duced to a wreck to a French privateer off 
Dunkirk, 27 June, 1711.] 

Bonapventure, 48 (510)T. Deptford and 
Chatham. Mr. Pett, Senior, and Mr. 
Phineas Pett. 1649 and 1663. [See note 


below. ] 

KinerisHer, 46, (664)T. Woodbridge. 
Mr. Phineas Pett. 1675. [Cut down for a 
hulk, and re-added, 17 Aug., 1706. ] 

Dracon, 46 (479)T. Chatham. Mr. God- 
dard. 1647. [Lost; ran ashore on Gasketts 
near Alderney, 15 March, 1711/12.] 

Hampsurre, 46 (470)T. Deptford. Mr. 
Phineas Pett. 1653. ([Surrendered to 
Canadian Petican, 50, in Hudson Bay, 26 
Aug., 1697.] 


| Comiss'. Pett. 


' to French, 12 July, 1691. 
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PortsmouTH, 46 (468)T. Portsmouth. 
Mr, Eastwood. 1649. [Surrendered to 
French and blew up at sea, 9 Aug., 1689. ] 

ADVENTURE, 44, (4352)T. Woolwich. 
1646. [Sold 1688. ] 

TycEer, 44 (457)T. Deptford. Mr. Peter 
Pett, Senior. 1647. [Wrecked near Tortuga, 
12 Jan., 1742. ] 

SWEEPSTAKES, 42 (376)T. Yarmouth. Mr. 
Edgar. 1660. [Surrendered to two French 
men-of-war, one 40 and the other 26 guns, 
off Scilly, 16 April, 1709. ] 

Constant Warwick, 42 (374)T. 
mouth. Myr. Tippetts. 1649. 


Ports- 
[Surrendered 
See note below. ] 
ASSURANCE, 42 (572)T. Deptford. Mr. 
Peter Pett, Senior. 1646. [See note below. | 

Puoentx, 42 (368)T. Portsmouth. 
Comiss’. Deane. 1671. [Burnt with Porrt- 
LAND near Malaga to avoid capture, 12 April, 
1692. ] 

Fautcon, 42 (367)T. Woolwich. Mr. 
Christopher Pett. 1666. [Surrendered to 
French in West Indies, circa August, 1694. ] 


Nonsucu, 42 (345)T. Portsmouth. Capt. 
Deane. 1668. [Surrendered to French 
privateer, 4 Jan., 1694/95. ] 

Cuartes Gattey, 32 (526)T. Woolwich. 


Mr. Phineas Pett. 1676. 
Malaga, 13 Aug., 1704. ] 
James GALLEY, 30 (433)T. Blackwall. Mr. 
Anthony Deane. 1676. [Cast away on Long- 
sand Head, 25 Nov., 1694.] 
[ Note :—The additions to this list, shewn in 
Sergison’s 1688 List, are :— 


Sr. Atpans. Deptford. Jonas Shish. 1687. 


[Fought at Velez 


Deptrorp. Woolwich. J. Lawrence. 1687 
Mary Gatty, Cuckold’s Point. John 
Deane. 1687. 

Mornavnt. Bought of Lord Mordaunt. 
1633. 

SepGEemMoreE. 1687. 


Tycer Prize. Captured from Algerines by 
Rupert, 64, in March, 1678. 

BonaDVENTURE, 48, 4th rate, was built 
originally as PresipEnt, (510)T., later Great 
PRESIDENT at Deptford by Mr. Pett, Senior, 
in 1649 (not by H. Johnson as stated in the 
Naval Chronicle), re-named BONAVENTURE 
in 1660, rebuilt at Chatham, 1663, by Mr. 
Phineas Pett. (It was not this vessel but her 
predecessor, BoNAVENTURE, 34 (675)T., built 
1621, which surrendered to the Dutch 30 
Nov., 1652.) She was re-built at Portsmouth 
1683 and at Woolwich 1699. 

ConsTant WaRWICK appears to have been 
built originally as a privateer at Ratcliffe in 
1646 and bought into the Service 20 Jan., 
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1649, when she was rebuilt by Mr. Tippetts. 

AssurRANCE, built 1646, is also said to have 
been rebuilt at Portsmouth in 1673, but there 
is no mention to that effect in the 1677 list. 
She was converted to a 5th rate and re-added 
13 April, 1691, and sold 20 Sept., 1698. 

In 1660 the following vessels were re- 
named :— 

Original name. Name given in this list, 

JERMYN became ADVENTURE. 

Winssy became Happy RETURNE. 
Preston became ANTHILOPE. 
GAINSBOROUGH became SWALLOW. 
Taunton became Crowne. 

Marpstone became Mary Rost. ] 

Fifth Rates. 

SaPHIRE, 52 (346)T. Harwich. Sir 
Anthony Deane. 1675. | Destroyed by French 
at Bay Bulls, Newfound!and, 11 Sept., 1696. ] 

Swann, 52 (305)T. Bought of Captn. of 
y® Plyme H'. 1673. [‘‘ Sunk by ye Earth- 
quake ’? at Jamaica, ‘15 June, 1692.’’] 

Successe, 32 (299)T. Chatham, Capt. 
Taylor. 1657. [Wrecked 1680. ] 

Mermatpe, 32 (294)T. Limehouse. Mr. 
Graves. 1651. [Wrecked off Plymouth, 5 
Jan., 1699. ] 

DartMoutH, 32 (265)T.-Portsmouth. Mr. 
Tippetts. 1655. [Cast away at Isle of Mull, 
9 Oct., 1690. ] 

Hunter, 30 (260)T. Dutch. 
given in 1688 List of the Navy. ] 

PearteE, 30 (260)T. Ratcliffe. Mr. Peter 
Pett. 1651. [Sunk to secure “‘ ye docks and 
graving place at Sheerness, 6 August, 1697.’’] 

Norwicu, 30 (256)T. Chatham. Mr. 
Phineas Pett. 1655. [Lost at sea, 1682. ] 

GuARLAND, 30 (255)T. Southampton. Mr. 
Furzer. 1654. [Sold 13 May, 1698.] 

GuERNSEY, 30 (255)T. Walders:ck2 Mr, 
Shish. 1654. [Cast by survey, 26 Oct., 
1693. ] 

Roses, 28 (234)T. Yarmouth. 
1674. [Sold 20 Sept., 1698.] 

Ricumonp, 28 (223)T. Portsmouth. Mr. 
Tippetts. 1655. [Sold 30 Aug., 1698. ] 


1672. [Not 


Mr. Edgar. 


[In the above list the vessels which were | 


re-named in 1660 are:— 
BrapForp became Successes. 
GRANTHAM became GUARLAND. 
Bastnc became GUERNSEY. 
WAKEFIELD became RicHMOND. 
Hunter was probably captured from the 


Dutch at Solebay 28 May, 1672 — original | 


name not known. | 








a, ene now Walberswick. (See elvi. 
313). 
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Fireships. 


Kacue, 12 (305)T. Wapin. Capt. Taylor. 


1654. [Was Sexpy re-named 1660. Sunk 
as foundation in 1694. ] 
Ann & CuristopHer, 8 (250)T. [Bought 


1672, sold 1686. ] 
CastLe, 8 (240)T. [Bought 1672, sold 1683. ] 
Hormes, 8 (222)T. Bought of Sir Henry 
Holmes. [1670/71. Sold 1677. ] 
WivENHOE, 6 (83)T. Wivenhoe. Mr, 
Page. 1666. [Sold 1683. ] 


Sixth Rates. 


Larke, 18 (199)T. Blackwall. 
Deane. 1675. [Sold 3 May, 1698. ] 

Sonpapoes,> 16 (180)T. Portsmouth. Capt. 
Deane. 1669. [Surrendered 23 _ Feb., 
1695 95. ] 

GREYHOUND, 16 (175)T. Portsmouth. ( apt. 


Comiss’. 


Deane. 1672. [Sold 13 May, 1698. ] 
Drake, 16 (151)T. Deptford. Mr. Peter 
Pett. 1653. [Cast by Survey circa 1690/91.] 


Francis, 16 (145)T. Harwich. Mr, Deane. 


1666. [Lost at sea, circa 1684. | 
Rorsuck, 16 (144)T. Harwich. Mr. 
Deane. 1666. [Lost (or sold?) 1683.] 


Youne Sprace, 10 (80)T. Bought of Sir 
Edward Spragg. 1675. [Sunk on ye north 
side of ye new dock at Portsmouth, 17 June, 
1693. | 

Fanran, 18 (33)T. 
1666. [Sold 1686. ] 

Deptrorp Kertcu, 30 (79)T. Deptford. Mr. 
Shish. 1665. [Wrecked on 26 Aug., 1689.] 

Quaker Kercnu, 30 (79)T. Bought of Mr. 
Moore. 1671. [Sold 13 May, 1698. ] 


Ye XII Biggest Yachts. 


Cuartes, 8. [Built 1675, wrecked 1678. ] 
- Karnertne, 8. [Built Chatham, Phineas 


Harwich. Mr. Deane. 


Pett, 1674. (135)T. Rebuilt by Richard 
Stacey, 1720. ] 
ANNE, 8. [Dating 1661, sold 1686. ] 


Monmouth, 8. [Built at Rotherhithe by 
Capt. Castle, 1666, sold 1698. ] 
PortsMoutTH, 8. [See note helow. ] 
CLEAVELAND, 8. [Built Portsmouth (107)T. 
1671. ] 
Merurn, 8. [Built Jamaica Dock by Shish, 
1666. (109)T. Sold 30 Aug., 1698. ] 
Ricumonp, 8. [Built 1672, sold 1685]. 
| Navy, 8. [Probably built Rotherhithe, 
| 1666, by Capt. Castle, sold 1698. (74)T. ] 


eee 


| 3. Spelling uncertain; she appears in some 
'usts as Soupapors and, again, as SAUDADOES. 
| There was also a prize of this name which was 
| added 29 Sept., 1692 (385)T. 
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Kircuin, 8. [Built circa 1670 (!), con- 
verted to bomb, 1 July, 1692, and sold 25 
Nov., 1698. ] 

Mary, 8. [Built Chatham, Phineas Pett, 
1677 (166)T., rebuilt Deptford by Richard 
Stacey, 1727. | 

CuarLoTre, 8, [Built Woolwich, Phineas 
Pett, 1677, (142)T., rebuilt Deptford 1710. ] 

[Note :—PortsMouTH appears to have been 
built at Woolwich by Phineas Pett, 1674, and 
became a bomb (145)T., wrecked at the Nore 
in great gale, 26-27 Nov., 1703. | 


Ye V Smaller Yachts. 


Deace, 4. | Built 1673, sold 1686. } 

Brzan, 4. [Added 1661, broken up 1687. | 

Iste or Wrieut, 4. |Built Portsmouth, 
1673, Dan Furzer, (25)T., rebuilt Ports- 
mouth 1701, Waffe. ] 

Jemy, 4. [(25)T. Built Lambeth by Pett, 
1662, lasted a century. | 

(JUINBOROUGH, 4. [Built Chatham by 
Phineas Pett in 1671, about (29)T., still 
shewn in 1750 lists. ] 


Hoyes. 


TransporTeR. [Built Sheerness 1677 by 
John Shish, (92)T., sold 11 June, 1713. ] 

Unity Horsepoat. [Built Chatham by 
Robert Lee, (80)T. ] 

MaryGoLtp. [Built Portsmouth, Tippetts, 
1653. | 

Licuter. [Built Portsmouth, Tippetts, 
1672, sold 25 June, 1713.] 


Sloopes. 


Sry. [Built Harwich, 1666, (28)T., sold | 


1683. ] 

Bonrtaz. [Built 1673, sold 1687.] 
CHatuaM. [Built 1673, wrecked 1677. ] 
Dovsie CHaTHaM. [Built 1673, sold 1683. ] 
ExPERIMENT. [No details known. ] 

Dove. [Built 1672, sold 1683. ] 

Emswortu. [Built 1667, sold 1683. ] 
Hounp. [Built 1673, sold 1686. ] 
INvenTION. [Built 1673, sold 1683. ] 
Prevention. [Built 1672, sold 1683. ] 
Wootwicu. [No details known. ] 

Hunter. [Built 1672, sold 1683. | 
Wuirster, brigantine. [Built 1672, sold 


Hulks. 

ALPHINE. [ALPHEN, (716)T. She was cap- 
tured from the Dutch in 1673 and employed 
as a hulk, broken up at Woolwich after 
11 March, 1690/91. ] 

Armes or Horne [or Hoorn, (516)T., 


Dutch prize, in 1673 converted to a hulk. 
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Sunk as breakwater at Sheerness, 29 Oct., 
1694. ] 

Armes OF Rorrerpam [ex Dutch East 
Indiaman, captured 1672/73— was a hulk, 
1673 to 1702; broken up 22 June, 1703. ] 

StorHany [60, Prize, captured 1665, con- 
verted to hulk in 1667; sold 1686. ] 

Evras. [There was Extas I, 36, and Exras 
II in Commonwealth Navy, the first captured 
1653, (400)T., wrecked 1664; the second cap- 
tured from Spanish 1656 and said to have 
gone before 1660. An Eztas, 34, was cap- 
tured from the Dutch in 1666 and although 
she is said to have been sold in 1667 we find 
a vessel of this name at Sceaveling, 1672, 
probably the same. ] 

STATEHOUSE [STaADTHOUSE, VAN HAARLEM, 
46, captured from Dutch, 1667, became a 
hulk 1669. Sunk at Sheerness as STADTHOUSE, 
hulk, (440)T., to secure graving place, 28 
Oct., 1690. ] 


Smacks, 


Royat Escape. [(34T., bought 1660—shewn 
in lists later than 1677. ] 

LittLe Lonpon. [(15)T., built 1672—‘‘ Sent 
to ye Commissioners of ye Customs and sold 
by them in the year 1697.’’] 

SHEERNEsS. [(17)T., built 1673—‘‘ Sunk for 
a breakwater at Sheerness, (18)T., 24 April, 


1695.”’ 

Briveetr. [Built 1672, sold 1683. | 

SuisH. [Built 1670, (48)T.—not in 1688 
list. ] 


Joun A. RuPert-J ones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


R. JAMES MURIE OF LEIGH-ON-SEA. 
—Dr. Murie died in December, 1925, when 
ninety-three years old. Vol. i. of his ‘ Report 
on the Sea Fisheries and Fishing Industries of 
the Thames Estuary,’ was published in 1903. 
Volume ii. has not been published. On his 
death some of his manuscript writings were 
recovered and the legible portions transcribed ; 
in addition, some galley ‘‘ proofs ’’’ of chap- 
ters of Volume ii. were found. The latter 
include sections on the Leigh fishermen ; their 
general characteristics; dialect; education ; 


/superstitious beliefs; home and working con- 


ditions; nicknames; clothin 3 etc, 
The material for Volume ii., in the form of 
a large folio, is now in the possession of the 


‘County Borough of Southend-on-Sea, and is 


preserved at the Central Library there. 
W. P. 
[See also post p. 15.] 
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Readers’ Queries. 


NAMES ON MEDIAVAL SEALS. — I 

shall be very grateful for the identifica- 
tion of the following, which occur on seal- 
matrices. None of them appears in De Mas 
Latrie, Deschamps, Chevin, or Graesse-Bene- 
dict. 

1. ‘‘ Sancta Maria de quatris.”’ 

2. ‘Sancta Maria de Metrit in Urbe.”’ 
(The last two words show that this church, 
or religious house, was in Rome). | 
“Sigillum Abbatis (arnemmesis.” 

‘© [Viltotshoven.”’ 

‘© Tondaormium.”’ 

‘* Velstadhe.’’ 

. ‘© Urnemmesis.’ 
. ‘Capella Beate Marie in mari.’ 
‘* Episcopus Mensuesis.”’ 

10. ‘‘ Seal of the Hospital of SS. Erasmus 
and Mary Magdalen de Cheston.”’ 

11. ‘‘ Montesorbo.”’ 

12. ‘‘ Willelmus de Pipa.”’ 

13. ‘‘ Marcus de Baduco or Babuco.”’ 

14. ‘‘ Seal of Bono, Count of Canimorti.”’ 

15. ‘‘ Seal of the Community Cozl-di.”’ 

16. ‘‘ Convent of St. Laurence Salae.”’ 

17. ‘‘ Seal of Garcia Sanchez da Gilar.”’ 

18. ‘‘S’. Rainois Ronerii de C[astro?] 
Sculo.’’ 

19. ‘‘ Seal of Antonio de Eriscilono.”’ 

20. ‘‘S. Friderici de Vendirsheim.” 

21. ‘‘ Seal of the University Casal Scidit.”’ 

22. ‘*S. Domini Sancti Ravlini.”’ 

23. Seal of Jacopo de Sinitio.”’ 

24. ‘‘ Seal of the Chapter of S. Angelo d’ 
Mortato super Niphai (2.e. on the Niphates). 

25. ‘‘ S. Castri Altedoni.”’ 

26. ‘‘ Seal of Roger de Bentun.”’ 

27. ‘‘ Sanctus Marcus d’ Montasii.”’ 

(In some cases I have made guesses of my 
own, but withhold them.) 

F. P. Barnarp. 


EGENDS ON SEALS.—Can anyone ex- 

plain the following ? 

(1) ‘‘ Tes unutel.’? The type is a gryllus, 
or caprice formed by the head of a bearded 
man conjoined with that of a bird. 

(2) ‘‘ Bivenso epdse blaeesa sto.’’ The 
type is the figure of a bishop standing and 
giving the blessing. 

(3) The sources are wanted also of :—- 

‘* Obscure vivere mors est.’’ 

‘* Virtus omnia vincit.’’ 

‘“ Nec temere nec timide.’’ 

‘* Tam Marti quam Mercurio.”’ 


F. P. Barnarp. 
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FOUNDER OF  BARCLAY’S 

BANK. — The Bank was founded by 
David Barclay (1692-1769) by Robert Bar- 
clay, the son of the Apologist. Strange to 
say he is not in the ‘D.N.B.’ Where is 
there a good account of him? The Rey. C. 
W. Barclay, who gives his descendants in 
‘The History of the Barclay Family,’ allots 
him ten daughters, but these do not mention 
Mary, who, according to Mr. W. T. J. Gun 
(Eugenics Review, June, 1925), married 
Thomas Plumstead, and became the ances- 
tress of Isabella Lloyd, who married Henry 
Russell, the composer of ‘Cheer Boys, 
Where is this Mary Barclay to be 





J. M. Buttocu. 


HE RUSSIAN BARONY OF SUTHER- 
LAND.—Ruvigny states in ‘ Nobilities 

of Europe’ that Richard Sutherland, banker 
to the Tsar, was by an Imperial Ukase of 


| July 7, 1788, created a Baron of the Russian 


Empire. He must have died before Dec. 6, 
1791, for on that date ‘‘ Mrs. Brown, wife of 


| John Brown and daughter of the late Baron 


Sutherland,” died at St. Petersburg (Gentle- 


| man’s Magazine, 1xi. 1235). What is known 


of this Sutherland family ? 
JouNnN Matcotm Bouttocu. 


ILL OF JERONIMUS CROWE. — In 
Carthew’s ‘ The Hundred of Launditch ’ 
there appears the following entry in Vol. ii. 
p. 629.—‘* Jeronimus Crowe. Will in Latin, 


/12 June, 1509. See under Scarning.’’ 


In referring to the particulars of this 
place-name there is given the date, viz., 
Nov. 17, 1485, of the institution of Jeronimus 
Crowe to the Rectory of Scarning, Norfolk, 
but no text or further reference to his will. 

Has this will ever been published elsewhere, 
and if so, where? In which Court was it 
proved ? 


P. B. Crowe. 


‘THE CROWN OF LOUIS XVI.—What be- 

came of the crown of Louis XVI, with 
its 4 Valois, 5 Medici,, 16 Bourbon, 2 Riche- 
lieu and 18 Mazarin diamonds, of which the 
Little Corsican spoke metaphorically, as well 
as bombastically, when he said that he had 
_— it in the gutter and put it on his own 
ead ? 


A. H. C.-P. 


| (HIEF JUSTICE BRYAN FINUCANE.— 
| I am sending this note to your valuable 
newspaper in the hope that some reader may 
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be able to give information about Bryan Finu- 


cane or Fenucane, who was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
on the 15th day of April, 1778. He was an 
Irish barrister and came to Nova Scotia in 


the year mentioned. He filled the office of | 


Chief Justice for seven years or until his 
death. 
Paul’s Church (Anglican) in Halifax. Very 
little is known in Nova Scotia of his ante- 
cedents; and it would be interesting to learn 
whether any relatives are now living in 
Ireland or indeed anywhere. 
Lex. 
Halifax, N.S. 


(RUSH OF FELSTEAD, ESSEX. — Can 
any reader give me any information relat- 
ing to the old yeoman family of Crush of 
Essex, and say whether any representatives of 
it still remain ? 
In and about the years 1760-70 a certain 


James Crush was living at Felstead, and | 
various children of his were baptized in the | 


church there. 
Tuos. A. C. ATTWOOD, F.S.A. 


E PERCY.—I should greatly appreciate 
any assistance in placing the following : 
(De Banco Roll, 5 John, 1204) ‘‘ Agnes, 
widow of William de Percy v. William de 
Malteby on plea of dower in Baderesby, Co. 
York.””> Which William de Percy was this? 
and who was his widow, Agnes? 
Asxew kindly sent that William Malbis held 
Acaster, 1166, and married a de Percy, sister 
of Agnes de Percy; contemporary with the 
foundation of the nunnery of Appleton. 


Richard Malbis? The Lady Agnes calls 
Richard Malbis her grandson in her charter 


confirming his donation of two oxgangs in | 


Litton, etc., which she had before given him, 
to the Church of Solly, and Richard de Percy 
granted him the patronage of Handale 
Nunnery. 

As Josceline de Louvain was not born till 
1120, the above daughter could not have been 
Emma de Percy, who married Hugh Male- 
bysse als Malbiche, of 1138, 1147. According 
to a chart sent me (Ref. Coram Rege Roll) 
this Emma was a daughter of Henry de 
Percy. Which Henry de Percy was this? 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 

The Boulevard, 

North Vancouver. 


HE DEVIZES. — During the seventeenth | 
century Devizes seems to have been known | 


He was buried in the vault of St. | 


Mr. H. | 


Was | 
she the daughter of the Lady Agnes de Percy | 
and Josceline de Louvain and the mother of | 


always as ‘‘ the Devizes.’’ It is so written 


in ‘Gibbon’s Journal,’ recently published, 
and also in a diary of circa 1720 in my pos- 
session. I should be glad to know what the 
origin of the custom is and how long it con- 
tinued. 

G. W. Hosuovsr. 


YOW-FIGHTING TOURNAMENTS. — I 
have before me a magazine article which 
states that 


every spring in the Rhone Valley a cow- 
fighting tournament is held by the cattle 
herders to select the cow which shall reign 
as Queen of the Herens for that year. The 
Heren is a species of cattle in which the cow— 


not the bull—is leader of the herd. Just why 
the female of the MHeren species holds 
supremacy no one seems to know. . . Thi 


; is 
year, nearly 100 ‘“‘ Queens” with about 1,000 
ardent and belligerent supporters, assembled 
for the combats ... The preliminary fights 
this year were run off in groups of eight, 
that number of cows being loosed in the en- 
closure at a time in order to speed up matters, 

Are there any records of cow-fights, ancient 
/ or modern, anywhere else? 


R. Hepcer WaAtuace. 


BOCK CANVASSING IN 1815. — James 
Cleland, in ‘ Statistical Tables relative to 
the City of Glasgow,’ (1823, p. 196) refers to a 
Report drawn up for the House of Commons 
giving statistics in 1815 of ‘‘ book-hawkers, 
technically termed canvassers,’’ and their 
average sales in seven years. This report, 
which may have been used in framing the 
Act of 1815 on Hawking and Pedlars, is not 
in the British Museum, nor in the House of 
Commons Library. Where can it be seen? 
James MacLeHose. 


IR ANTHONY KECK (1630-1695).—Can 
anyone give me any information with 
regard to the family of this distinguished 
| lawyer? I know that he was the fifth son of 
Nicholas Keck of Old Cowcliffe (Oxfordshire) 

| and Long Marston (Glos.), by Margaret, 
daughter of John Morris; but who were the 
| Kecks? Were they of yeoman or armigerous 
| stock? Is anything known of the Morris 
| family, their status, etc.? Also, is anything 
| known of Sir Anthony’s nephew and ultimate 
| heir Anthony Keck: his date of birth and— 
| particularly—his profession? I understand 
| that the present family of Powys-Keck trace 


| their descent from him. 
M. M. B. 


| COURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 


(1) Carpathian silence, 
(2) Climbing and cascading at. “ 





JAMES PERRY. 
(clvi. 426). 


AMES PERRY was born in Aberdeen 
on Oct. 30, 1756, and died in Brighton, 
-Dec. 5, 1821, being buried at Wimbledon. 
Otp JournaList will find a good account 


of him by W. P. Courtney in the ‘ D.N.B.’ | 


but in neither 


Perry 


and also in Fox Bourne, 
case good enough, for 


a far fuller summary of news that The Times, 
that he deserves a monograph. But for lack 
of time, I have often thought of undertaking 
the task myself. In lieu of that, I have from 


time to time noted many items about his very | 


active career in Scottish N. and Q. and Aber- 
deen Journal N. and Q., the indexes to which 
may be consulted. I also wrote an article on 
‘“ James Perry, our greatest [Aberdeen] 
bibliophile’’ to the Aberdeen University 
Review (July, 1923), apropos of the sale of 
his library (5,907 lots), during fourteen days 
beginning March 4, 1822, the whole fetching 
£7,401, as we learn from the interleaved 
copies of the catalogue in the British Museum. 
Professor Grierson made an attempt to place 
Perry in a speech (fully reprinted in the 
Aberdeen Free Press, Jan. 18, 1897), which 
he made to the Aberdeen branchs of the 
Institute of Journalists. I dealt with Perry’s 
family origins and his descendants in ‘ The 
Gordons of Nethermuir ’ (privately printed at 
Peterhead, 1915: pp. 52-35). I suggested 
there that his mother was a daughter of 
John Gordon, V. of Nethermuir, Aberdeen- 
shire (died 1725). I think she was the sister 
of George Gordon, of ‘‘ the Middle Temple ’’ 
(1680-1768). I dealt with ‘‘ The Mystery of 
George Gordon, author’’ in ‘N. and Q.’ 
(11 S. vii. 181). Further references to 
James Perry will also be found in the. 
‘* Farington Diary ’’ and in Henry Angelo’s 
‘ Reminiscences.’ 
Jonn Matcotm Botrtocu. 


A good account of James Perry will be 
found in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and further particu- | 
lars in Vol. ii. of F. Knight Hunt’s ‘ The | 
Fourth Estate: contributions towards a, 
History of Newspapers, and of the Liberty of | 
The Press,’ 1850. A biography of him also | 
appears in The European Magazine (which he | 
founded), together with an engraved portrait | 
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played | 
such an important part in the development | 
of journalism, making the Morning Chronicle | 
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| after Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., in the 
| issue for September, 1818. 
K. kk. NEwron. 

Upminster, Essex, 
| JJICKY DICKINSON (clvi. 426).—There ig 
| an account of ‘‘ Richard Dickinson, better 
known by the name of Dicky Dickinson,” in 
‘ Portraits, Memoirs, and Characters, of Re- 
markable Persons from the Revolution in 1688 
to the End of the Reign of George II,’ by 
James Caulfield, 1819, vol. ii., p. 59. This 
is accompanied by a full-length portrait, 
| Similar in some respects to that described in 
the query. Caulfield does not give the name 
of either the painter or engraver (this he 
rarely does), The plate paper is so tall that 
it has to be folded. In both the plate and 
the letterpress Dickinson is described as 
‘“ Governor of Scarborough Spa (or Spaw),” 
but later in the letterpress is a quotation from 
one of the portraits, in which he is said to 
be ‘‘commonly called King Dicky, Governour 
of the Privy Houses of Scarberow Spaw.”’ 

I am inclined to think that the portrait 
given by Caulfield is that described by him 
(p. 61) as the best portrait engraved by G. 
—" after a painting by H. Hysing, dated 

Joseph Ames, in his ‘ Catalogue of English 
Heads,’ 1748, p. 56, describes two effigies 
in which his occupation appears as in Caul- 
field. 

In Mark Noble’s ‘ Biographical History of 
England,’ 1806, vol. iii., p. 482, Dickinson 
is described as ‘‘ master of amusement at 
Scarborough Spa.” This I take to be a 
euphemism. 

According to Caulfield, Dickinson originally 
“followed the double occupation of shoe- 
cleaner, and vender of gingerbread.’? He 
saved money, built himself a house, and the 
houses of office. There were many portraits 


of him. Under the prints were frequently 
verses, not always very presentable. He was 
evidently a wag, a coarse one, I should 


suppose. 
Rosert PIERPOINT. 


An account of Richard Dickinson. better 


_known by the name of Dicky Dickinson, will 
| be found in Caulfield’s ‘ Portraits, memoirs, 


and characters of remarkable persons, etc,’ 
volume ii, 1819. Caulfield states that 
‘though he had every limb and member in 
common with other men; they were, however, 
so strangely contrived and put together, as to 
render him the universal object of admiration 
and laughter.’’ He followed the double 


occupation of shoe-cleaner and vendor of 
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inger-breads, and saved sufficient money to 
build himself a house, and to erect ‘‘ a suit 
of houses of office, of which he himself became 
the first governor.’’ Afterwards he was 
always referred to as ‘‘ The Governor of Scar- 
borough Spa,’’ and he achieved such notoriety 
that there are ‘‘ not less than seven original 
resemblances of him preserved by different 
artists, and copies of the same innumerably 
multiplied.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


In the ‘ History of Scarborough,’ by Joseph 
Brogden Baker (1882) there is an illustration 
of the eccentric character about whom Mr. V. 
POLIAKOFF inquires. ‘This picture differs 
somewhat from the one mentioned. Dicky is 
represented seated upon a large chest at a 
table on which are writing materials and a 
ledger. Near him is seated what appears to 
be a fox attached to the end of the chest by 
achain. The chest and table are placed be- 
neath a tree, and perched on a sort of fence 
nearby is a monkey. In the background is a 
representation of aspa. Beneath the picture | 
there is a twig-like figure, on each side of 
which is written Richard Dickinson and 
above and below ‘‘ His Mark.’’ 

The book mentioned provided some meagre 
information about the person delineated in 
the illustration. In 1700 the first spa house 
at Scarborough was built by Dicky Dickinson, 
the first governor, who rented the wells from 
the Corporation at a low rent, and built two 
houses for the convenience of the company, one 
for gentlemen and the other for ladies. The 
custom was to enter one’s name in his book 
and pay 5s., which made the subscriber free 
of the spa. This governor was one of nature’s 
freaks—most deformed in person but brilliant 
mentally, his wit being of a fine and keen 
order. He was known by many of the gentry 
of Great Britain, who delighted to converse | 
with him though he had an impediment in 
his speech. 

By some he was called a second Alsop, and 
it was written of him that 


He gave the law : 
That ruled for years the Scarborough Spa; 
He—sport of Nature! seemed to vie 
With Asop’s strange deformity— 
To which, as parable designed, 
He gave an A’sop’s nervous mind. 


Thomas Hinderwell’s ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of Scarborough’ (3rd edn., 1832) says 
that the Spa in December, 1737, suffered from 
a catastrophe described as an earthquake. It | 
is stated that it was this untoward event | 
which hastened the death of Dicky Dickinson' 
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on 8 Feb., 1738. Huinderwell states that the 
following lines were composed in his honour: 

Samos unenvied boasts her Alsop gone, 

And france may glory in her late Scarron, 

While England has a living Dickinson. 

The Dickinsons appear to have been a Scar- 
borough family, for the names of William and 
Plaxton Dickinson are found amongst the 
eighteenth century bailiffs of the town. At 
an election for a member of Parliament in 
January, 1736, William Dickinson and Chr. 
Dickinson were voters. 

An account of the earthquake at Scar- 
borough on Dec. 29, 1737, was communicated 
in a letter from Maurice Johnson, Esq, jun., 
to ©. Mortimer, M.D., F.R.S., on Jan. 7, 
1737. <A copy of this letter is given by 
Hinderwell and one part says ‘* but all Dickey 
Dickinson’s house-hold goods are lost, with 
a cellar well-stocked with wine and ale.’’ 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

LOX DON IN 1587 (clvi. 426).—Inspection of 

Aggass’s Map of London mptx will 
answer the enquiry of W. H. On the north 
side of the river east of the Tower are a 
number of buildings comprised in St. 
Katherine’s and Eastminster, and a little 
further north are two thoroughfares, Hogge 
Lane and The Barnes, leading to open country 
on the east. Immediately north of the Tower 
is a postern gate opening out to these districts 
and near it is the Minories Cross standing 
in open land, upon which clothes are spread 
out to dry and cows are grazing. Farther 
north is the Spitel Field, where archery is 
practised and more animals are at grass. 
From St. Botolph’s, Aldegate, travelling west- 
ward there are no buildings save Bedlam with- 
out Bishop Gate, where again washing is laid 
out and archers and also windmills are dotted 
about. Finsburie Fyeld is quite open 
country. Around St. Giles Crippelgate are a 
few houses with gardens attached, extending 
to Barbican Cross. Aldersgate opens out to a 
long country road leading to St. Albans, in- 


| dicated by the Abbey in the distance. Clerken 
| Well forms the north-east corner of the resi- 
| dential portions, between which and the Walls 


are Charterhouse and Schmyt Fyeld, upon 
which horseriders are cantering. Trees, gar- 
dens and cows fill up the open space north 
of Holbourne, and all west of Chancery Lane 
and the Temple is occupied by large houses 
and enclosed grounds. The villages of 
Charing and Westminster complete London 
outside the walls to the west. A correspond- 
ing length of the south bank of the river is 
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| 


covered by houses and grounds, more or less | 
scattered over a narrow strip, among which | 
are bear- and bull-bayting rings, stretching 
from Lambeth through St. Mary Overys to 
Battle Bridge opposite the Tower. The chief 
residential extra-mural district was that be- | 
tween Temple Bar and Westminster and also 
along Holbourne, when large mansions and 
palaces are shewn with ornamental gardens 
and numerous trees, with in some cases a 
separate outbuilding that may be stables. 
Members of City Companies, goldsmith 
bankers, merchants and apprentices resided | 
within the Walls, while nobles and church 
dignitaries, including Bishops of several 
distant sees, inhabited the western outside | 
mansions and palaces. The population did 
not exceed 150,000. 
Water E. GawTHorp. 


The earliest map of London, if it may be 
called a map, for it is rather a picture, is 
dated 1550. It is to be seen in the Bodleian 
Library. A wide open space, dotted, I sup- 
pose, with ‘‘ dead dogs ”’ of the Fleet, though 
they are not represented in the picture, runs 
at right angles to the Thames, passing close 
to St. Sepulchre’s Church, and to the west of 
it churches and houses become less numerous. 
Fleet Street and the Strand are indicated, but 
the latter came to an end apparently at the 
church of St. Mary, due north of the Savoy. 
Buildings, more or less uninterrupted, bridge 
the Thames, connecting London with West- 
minster. Behind them are fields that are 
bounded by the horizon. On the east there is 
nothing beyond the river but Greenwich 
Palace; great ships are to be seen close to 
St. Catherine’s dock. A wide stretch of open 
country separates Stepney from London. The 
general impression conveyed by the picture is 
that there was an abundance of verdure every- 
where; merchants had their gabled, wooden 
houses with projecting stories and shady gar- 
dens in the city at the time of the Great Fire. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


ANIMALS (COW) ON TRIAL (clvi. 48, 
217, 269, 341, 413).—A cow on trial— 
this reminds me of a short tale of Nasreddin 
Khoja, the Turkish joker. TheYougoslav ver- 
sion of this tale, published in the anonymous 
collection ‘ Nasruddin-Hodza ’ (Mostar, 1928) 
runs as follows:—One day Nasreddin’s cow, | 
grazing on the pasture-ground, attacked a 
cow of the Cadi, ripped up its belly and killed | 
it. Nasreddin was very embarrassed, how to 
announce it to the Cadi. 


‘* Cadi, your cow killed my cow. I will bring 


| conjoined in fesse—’’ 


So he said to him: | 
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the murderer, that you may punish it.’”’ But 
the Cadi replied: ‘* Don’t bring it, because 


for the cows there is no law.’’—‘‘ Oh! I made 
a mistake,’ said Nasreddin, ‘‘ It was my cow, 
which killed yours.’’—‘‘ Ah,”’ cried the Cadi, 


‘“ let me see what exactly the code-book tells,” 
—‘* No,’’ answered Nasreddin, ‘‘ if there is 
no law for your cow, there will also be no Jaw 
for mine.’’ 

A similar tale is printed also in Henry D, 
Barnham’s collection ‘Tales of Nasr-ed-din 
Khoja’ (London, 1923) on p. 120, under the 
title ‘“ Damages for the Loss of a Cow.” 


Orto F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


BRADSHAW RAILWAY COMPANIONS 


(clvi. 551, 393, 414, 429, 447).—In a copy 
of Bradshaw's ‘Railway Companion,’ which I 
have, no date is given except that of the year 
1841. Mr, Pickering’s copies of the ‘ Rail- 
way Time Table’ are dated 10th Mo. 19, 1839. 
As a member of the Society of Friends, George 
Bradshaw observed the Quaker rule which 
prohibited the use of the usual names of the 
months because of their Pagan origin. It is 
interesting to note that, until May in the 
present year, the cover of Bradshaw’s monthly 
‘ Railway Guide’ has continued to bear the 
number of the month, followed by the usual 
name in brackets—‘‘ 5th Mo. (May).’’ The 
issue for the present month is the first that 
I have seen whereon the number of the 
month has been omitted. It is inscribed 
‘“* June Ist to July 7th, 1929.” 


HERBERT Max WELL. 
Monreith. 


YHE PATTLE FAMILY (celvi. 387, 431, 
450).—I have been reading with interest 
the notices lately relating to the Pattle 
family, especially one written by my cousin, 
Mrs. Freeman, née Wakefield. I have in my 
possession an impression of a seal, presumably 
cut for Jerningham Wakefield, only son of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, as it shews a 
quartering for Pattle. This is ‘‘ —5 lozenges 
IT do not know what 
arms, if any, the late Lord Somers bore for 
his wife, and it would interest me to know 
if any of your readers could throw light 
on these, and tell me if they were generally 


| used by the Pattle family. 


Tos. A. C. ATTWooD, F.S.A. 


OMMA IN ADDRESS: DECIMAL 


POINT (clvi. 442).—The scheme is pre- 
sumably an orderly progression from the 
smaller to the larger area: person, house, 
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street, district, post-town, county. The stages 
are naturally marked by commas, whether the 
house is indicated by a name or number. But 
what seems to me illogical and superfluous is 
the comma preceding the points of the com- 

ass. ‘‘ London S.W.”’ is all one expression, 


and should not be divided, for the insertion | 


of a comma would make it appear that the 
part is greater than the whole, which (as 
Euclid would say) is absurd. It is strange, 
too, how few printers have a sense of propor- 
tion in their use of hyphens. An ‘‘ ex-Lord 
Chancellor ’’ is a Chancellor who has lost his 
peerage. What is meant is evidently an ‘‘ ex- 
Lord-Chancellor,’’ the first hyphen requiring 
the addition of a second to make the sense 


clear. 
W. E. B. 


The insertion of a comma after the number 
in an address is perfectly logical. The num- 
ber is the description of the house and implies 
the word ‘‘ number ’’ thus :— 


A Bee, Esq., 
No. 42, 
Any Street, 
Anywhere. 


I have always understood that the inversion 
of the decimal point was to avoid confusion 
with the period. 

A. J. H. 


As opposed to the usual English prac- | 
tice, in Italy the decimal point is indicated 
by a comma, e.g., twenty-eight decimal thirty- | 
five is written 28,35. I believe this is the, 
general custom in most continental countries. | 
Another Italian custom which is rather con- 
fusing to English eyes is to divide large 
numbers into groups of three figures by full- | 
stops, e.g., one million is written and printed | 
as 1.000.000, while in England commas are | 
usually employed, e.g., 1,000,000. 

A. R. 


Will these facts help at all? (1) The 
comma after street numbers is of continental 
European usage. It appears almost always 
to be omitted by the British and North 


Americans. In Germany, France and Spain | 
the number is usually placed after the. 
street name; in the British Empire, the) 


U.S.A., and Italy, before it, although in 
Italy both ways are used, ours being very 
much the more common in recent times. 


(2) In Italy at least among Continental | 
countries, the period is used in numbers as 
we use the comma, ex. 1.234.567 = 1,234,567; | 
the comma being used by the Italians to | 
divide off another denomination of money 
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| of the country. 
| had been called upon to kill a sheep specially 
to supply the melt in an urgent case.”’ 


| throat cut with due solemnity 


from the first one, as we use the period, 
ex Lir. 8.987.654,30 = 8,987,654 lire and 30 


centesimi. 
A. H. -C.-P. 


LK-LORE SURVIVALS: CURES FOR 
WHOOPING COUGH (clvi. 368).—The 
Mr. H. E. Bacon, of Ferring Hill, Kelve- 
don, Essex, who sent me the original inter- 
esting communication (see clvi. 368) regard- 
ing the use at the present day of sheeps’ 
melts as a cure for whooping-cough, now for- 
wards the following additional information : 
‘“T did not know at the time when I wrote 
to you that after being tied to the feet of 
the children affected with whooping-cough the 
melts had to be buried, the belief being that 
the ailment is buried with them. At a 
dinner last Thursday night I met a few 
butcher friends from Southend-on-Sea, who 
commented upon my letter and told me that 
the superstition with regard to the curative 
properties of melts is common in other parts 
One of them related how he 


J. FAtRFAx-BLAKEOROUGH. 


The late Dr. James Murie, of Leigh-on- 
Sea, recorded a belief held by the fishermen 
of that place ‘‘ that flounder’s blood taken on 
a lump of sugar is a sure prophylactic and 
cure for whooping-cough.’’ Also, that when 
pricked with a weever fish, its liver should 
immediately be taken out and put on the sore 
for a quarter of an hour. When long-lining, 
the first dog-fish caught used to have its 
as a warning 
to others to dare to follow at their own peril. 


W. P. 


The following interesting case was reported 
in the Norwich Argus, May 30, 1885 :— 


An inquest was held at the White Horse 
Inn, Badingham, on Friday, before C. W. 
Chaston, Esq., relative to the death of Walter 
William Packard, aged eight months. The 
mother of deceased stated that he was a 
healthy child up to a fortnight before his 
death, which took place on the 12th inst. He 
was then taken ill with whooping cough. She 
did not have medical attendance because she 
was too poor to pay for a doctor, and thought 
it would have been useless to apply to the 
relieving officer. She buried bread in the 
earth for 24 hours, and then took it up again 


| and fed deceased with it, arg ae from what 


her neighbours said, it might the means of 
curing the child. Mr. E. Crickmore, surgeoa, 
said he believed the death was a natural one, 
hut that there was a reasonable cause to 
think that he might have saved the life of 
the deceased had he been called in time. A 
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verdict “ Death from natural causes was re- 
turned. 
Spennymoor, H. Askew. 


APOLEON IN HADES: WIEKTZ 
MUSEUM (elvi. 425). — This picture, 
popularly known as ‘‘ Napoleon in H—l,”’ was 
painted by Antoine Joseph Wiertz (b. 1806, 
at Dinant; d. 1865, at Brussels), a painter 
and sculptor, pupil of Herreyns and Van 
Brée. It may be seen in the Musée Wiertz, 
which is situated near the station du Luxem- 
bourg (entrance in the rue Vautier) 
Brussels. ‘his museum and art-gallery was 
formerly the country residence and studio of 
that artist, and after his decease the house 
and its contents were purchased by the 
Belgian Government. It contains almost all 
the productions of this highly talented but 
eccentric artist (who in his lifetime was re- 
garded by some of his contemporaries as in- 
sane), who would not be induced to dispose 
of his works. 

In the principal salon are seven large 
pictures, one whereof, ‘The last Cannon,’ 
is a very spirited painting. Among the 
smaller works, there are some very gruesome 
pictures, such as ‘ The Vision of a beheaded 
Man’; ‘Hunger, Madness, and Crime’; 
‘The Resuscitation of a Man buried alive’; 
‘Le Soufflet (humiliation) d’une Dame 
Belge’; and the particular work mentioned 
by your correspondent, This shows one 
woman holding hefore Napoleon the mutilated 
arm of her slain son, another woman offers 
him a bow] of human blood, others appear to 
be shrieking at and cursing him, but amidst 
all this rage and frenzy, ‘‘ with folded arms 
Napoleon stands.’’ 

The hatred of the artist for France and for 
all things French is shown in many of the 
works. One of the pictures depicts ‘ The 
Belgian Lion descending from the mound to 
avenge the wrongs of Europe’! Though this 
is a fine painting, yet, when one remembers 
the cowardly conduct of the Belgian troops 
at Waterloo, it is difficult to suppress a smile. 
An exceedingly interesting account of this ex- 
hibition appeared in the Christian World 
Magazine about 1872. 

I visited the collection in 1875 and again 
in 1888. At that time an interesting cata- 
logue (in French) of the exhibits, containing 
also a sketch of the author’s life, was on 
sale in the Musée at the price of half-a-franc. 

Some of the pictures are painted on the 
walls of the room in a kind of distemper 
invented by Wiertz himself. Visitors to 
Brussels should not fail to visit this collection. 

Henrt M. Lion. 
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The Musée Wiertz is, or was, just outside 
Brussels in the rue Wiertz, near the Zoologica] 
Gardens. It is described in Murray’s Hand- 
book for Holland, Belgium, etc., 18th edit., 
1878, p. 165, as ‘‘ occupied by the works of 
an esteemed but eccentric artist, named 
Wiertz, who died in 1863.”’ 

It is many years since I visited it. 

The pictures are generally tragic and often 
very horrible. Some of them are shown 
through peep-holes. This is the case with the 
‘ Premature Burial.’ Whether ‘ Napoleon in 
Hell’ is so exhibited I cannot remember. The 
artist appears in Barwick’s ‘ Pocket Remem- 
brancer ’ as Antoine Joseph Wiertz, 1806-65, 
Belgian painter. 

He gave or bequeathed his paintings to the 
nation, and the Government built the gallery 
for them. 

Rosert PrEerPornt. 


Wiertz is not such an unknown person that 
it is necessary to invoke the help of a Belgian 
to tell us all about him. The Wiertz museum 
is open to everyone who visits Brussels. 
Wiertz was an eccentric artist of low birth, 
who died in 1865. He sought inspiration in 
the works of Rubens and Michael Angelo: he 
loved the colossal, and one or two of his 
early productions were so large that no room 
could be found in which to exhibit them. He 
Was very versatile, and the same man who 
painted a picture of such realistic horror that 
it is shown only to visitors who ask to see it, 
could also turn out the loveliest landscapes. 
The figures in the background of ‘ Napoleon 
in Hell’ — surely ‘‘ Hell’’ is better than 
‘‘Hades’’ — are, I imagine, infuriated 
mothers, who have lost their sons in war, and 
girls who have been deprived of their lovers. 
On more than one occasion, when Napoleon 
was riding through the poorer parts of Paris, 
towards the end of his career, he was greeted 
with cries of ‘‘ Ogre’’ and possibly Wiertz 
intended to make some distant allusion to 
the extreme youth of the soldiers whom he 
sacrificed in his Leipzig campaign. Napoleon’s 
disdain and the intense sadness of his look 
are magnificently rendered. By the way, is 
there any reason to suppose that Napoleon 
was cruel to prisoners of war? I know at 
least two instances to the contrary. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
HE GALLON MEASURE (clvi. 407, 466). 
—There are not six quart bottles in a gal- 


lon, though sometimes an ordinary bottle is 
described as a ‘‘ quart bottle.” Whitaker's 


Almanack, under ‘ Weights and Measures,’ 
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says: ‘‘ bottles.—The customary glass bottle 
of wine or spirits should contain one-sixth of 
a gallon=26 2-3rd fluid ounces.’’ I may per- 
haps direct the attention of Mr. Douctas to a 
somewhat interesting note of mine, written 
about fifteen years ago (11S. x. 365). It con- 
cerns the bottle, magnum, double magnum, 
jeroboam, rehoboam, alias imperial. 


Rosert PIERPOINT. 


| jig’ consist of? 


A SOLDIER’S SONG (clvi. 408). ~ The| 


following words, seemingly incomplete, 
are given, with tune, as an “‘ Kighteenth Cen- 
tury Fragment”’ on p. 305 of the ‘ Week- 
End Book’ (new edition) :— 
A captain bold in Halifax that 
country quarters, 
Deceived a maid who hanged herself one 
morning in her garters. 
His wicked conscience smited him, he lost 
his stomach daily, 
He took to drinking turpentine and thought 
upon Miss Bailey. 
O Miss Bailey, unfortunate Miss Bailey, 
O' Miss Bailey, unfortunate Miss Bailey. 
The first line of this is quoted (oddly 
enough) in the preface to an edition of 
Terence’s comedies published about 1830, in 
my possession, as an example of a kind of 
Latin metre. Exactly the same tune appears 
on p. 36 of ‘ Songs of Ireland ’ (Boosey), with 
some words by Thomas Moore, singularly ill- 
suited to the tune, as his ‘ Irish Melodies’ 
(published 1807 and after) often were, under 
the title ‘O! the Shamrock.’ The original 
tune to which Moore wrote his words is called 
in brackets underneath ‘ Alley Croker.” Ap- 
parently Moore wrote his ‘O! the Shamrock ’ 
to the folk-tune ‘ Alley Croker’ (of which 
the original words may or may not have dis- 
appeared by his time, but certainly have now), 
but his version evidently did not displace 
the more appropriate 
Halifax’ version, as the latter was quoted 
in the 1830’s in an edition of a classical 
author. 


dwelt in 


B. O’Connor. 
Cambridge. 


‘“A Captain bold of Halifax, who lived in 
country quarters’’ is the first line of ‘ The 


at the above reference as ‘‘ a soldier’s song.” 
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The Library. 


The Llizabethan Jig. By Charlee Read Basker- 





vill. (University of Chicago Press £1 2s. 6d. 
net). 
ROBABLY the only distinct association 


J carried by “jig” in most people’s minds 
is that of Mother Hubbard’s dog. What 
exactly did his performance in ‘‘ dancing a 
Complete it could not be, 
in the nature of things, for the true jig is 
a combination of dance, song, and acting. 
Here is a pleasant and profitable field for 
research. When we have acquired a clear 
idea of what such a performance was among 


' the folk of Elizabethan days—the tunes, the 


‘Captain bold in| 


The piece (one version, at any rate) is given | 


in John Ashton’s ‘ Collection of Street 
Ballads.’ The line quoted must have been 
familiar to many a schoolboy as a parallel 
(mutatis mutandis) to the classical Tambic 
Tetrameter Catalectic. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


Bad Wildungen. 


words, the steps, the subject-matter—we get, 
first, distinct and valuable increase of our 
understanding of the background of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. By comparison of that back- 
ground with our own we are enabled to form 
fresh conjecture to explain Elizabethan 
superiority over us in the matter of drama. 
Companies who could enjoy rforming jigs 
and seeing others perform them must have 
possessed to a degree much beyond that of 
our present people the two qualities of high 
spirits and unselfconsciousness: possibly these 
are more needful for great drama than has 
usually been supposed. A plausible argument 
might be constructed to show that reading 
is destroying them in modern populations; 
and reading no doubt has destroyed or at 
least diminished the taste for games in the 
sense of impromptu entertainments, social 
dancing and singing, festival contests and like 
pastimes. It forms spectators rather than 
players. 

Again, the jig is a development from well- 
known mediaeval forms of play—closely con- 
nected especially with the ballad—and study 
of it completes the study of this side of 
mediaeval life. 

The Elizabethan jig, however, has its direct 
importance for the theatre. Principally as 
farce and satire, and largely through the 
famous Dick Tarleton, the first of clowns, it 
established itself on the stage. It was a good 
vehicle for satire; it lent itself easily to 
variations of form, and Mr. _ Baskervill 
suggests that “in the long run it may have 
been responsible in no small measure for 
the complete triumph of English comic opera 
in the form of ballad opera.” The text of 
most of the jigs have that special excellence. 
so conspicuous in Gay’s songs in the 


Unfortunate Miss Bailey,’ curiously described | Beggar’s Opera,’ of keeping exact time and 


heat in the words with the music. One can 
hear in them not merely the song but also 
the dance. 

Of the texts of jigs. which form Part IT, 
ahout half are German, and it is through 
the German version that we know the words 
of ‘Rowland.’ the jig for four ; performers 
which was the most popular of any in 
England. In general the poetical value of the 
verses is small, but ‘the Sou'diers Farewel to 
his love’ is a pretty piece—written by some 
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literary hand; and ‘ The West Country Jig or, | 


Love in Due Season’ has a pretty stanza 
form; 
When Soll with his Beams, 
Had guilded the streams, 
And Nymphs and Young Shepherds 
awakt from their Dreams: 
1 heard a Sad Moan 
In a neighbouring Grove 
from a Voice all alone. 

Mr. Baskervill’s scholarly and exhaustive 
discussion, which is a really impressive work 
not only for its handling but also for the 
huge amount of material collected and dealt 
with, is distributed into ten chapters. He 
sketches first a general background, and then 
outlines the scope of the jig particularly in 
satire, political, religious and personal, Next 
we have the stage jig, which brings us_ to 
Tarleton, and a general account of it after 
Tarleton’s death. In ‘the Aftermath of the 
Jig’ we consider the relation of this minor 
dramatic form to other such forms which 
come into vogue in courtly circles—the masque 
and the opera. Various aspects of ballad 
jigs and farce jigs are treated in the next 
four chapters, and the concluding one _ is 
devoted to the dance. The book brings 
into something like final form a _ long 
series of investigations, some of which have 
already been published, and will certainly 
win the gratitude of the students, enriching as 
it does one’s conception of the folk-element 
which furnished part of the essential stuff of 
Elizabethan drama. 


Selections from Carlyle. Edited by A. H. R. 
Ball. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. net.) 


A re-estimate of Carlyle is a good thing to 

have. That which Mr. Ball gives in his 
introduction to these selections is both com- 
prehensive and penetrating, and it is besides 
well-adjusted to the passages he invites the 
reader to consider. It strikes us as specially 
good and illuminating in the sections on 
Carlyle’s philosophy and political philosophy, 
and in the initial paragraph on his history, For 
the passages chosen we would express in the 
main approval, though we would have given one 
or two from ‘On Heroes’ for another piece 
from the Life of Sterling. 


We have received four new numbers of the 
Oxford Series of the World’s Classics (2s. 
each); Nollekens and his Times; Joseph 
Andrews; Headlong Hall and Nightmare 
Abbey and Trollope’s Cousin Henry. To the 
first Mr. Walter Sichel provides an Introduc- 


inating essay—and Mr. L. Rice-Oxley deals 
adequately and readably with the Fielding. 
ee Press sends us also Joseph Haydn 


A. Fox—a member of the ‘ Musical | 


Pilgrim ’ series edited b 


Sir Arthur Somer. 


vell. After a short but fitting introduction 


| as ‘The Clock ’); 


| (R. S. Conway); John Percival Postgate 
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Mr. Fox analyses three symphonies (D major, 
B, flat major, and that in D major known 
the Creation, and four 
String Quartets. We believe that the ever. 
increasing use of musicai records is the be- 
ginning of a new development in the relation 
of music to everybody’s daily life. Some 
thing, it is true, is to be gained by the per. 
formance of musical works which cannot be 
otherwise gained; but in the multitude who 
can never hope to play anything adequately, 
nor can attend concerts often enough to be- 
come familiar with great music (and familiarity 
is of the essence of the deepest musical un- 
derstanding) there is_a capacity for music 
which exercised would make a vast difference 
to life. To provide them with guidance in 
listening is a most inspiring task, and here 
we have a good and_well-conceived example 
of this guidance. Haydn, with the new 
musical public which we believe to be growing 
up, should have a high place, and a happy 
influence. a 
I'rom Oxford too, published for the British 
Academy, comes the volume of the Academy’s 
Proceedings (£1 10s.) tor 1926. This is a fine 
and varied collection of essays some of which 
have already been noticed in our columns, 
The year fell rather heavily on the Academy: 
here are obituary notices of Viscount Bryce | 
of Dechmont (H. A. L. Fisher); James Ward © 
(W. R. Sorley); Sir Thomas Erskine Holland 
(W. S. Holdsworth); Sir William hides 
Tr. 
S. Owen); Charles Lethbridge Kingsford © 
(A. G. Little); B. P. Grenfell (Arthur S&. 
Hunt). Written by men who had the right ~ 
to do so, these biographies and appreciations ~ 
are of main importance in the volume. 


G. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 445, col. 2, 1. 18, for “‘ Sabonadisse” 
read Sabonadierce. : 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHeN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren — 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 


tion—a very pleaeantly written and discrim. | at which the contribution in question is to be 


found. 


It is proposed to compile a list of Libraries 
which possess a file of “‘ Notes and Queries.” 
The Manager would be grateful if Librarians 
would kindly inform him the extent of the 
file preserved in their library. 
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